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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made. by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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DEPOSITED BY THE 239 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA a pe 
Ju 17 "48 AY wD et 


VOTING IN THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


I. Meaning of the term ‘‘Veto’’ 

The term “veto” is not found in the Charter. It 
refers to the requirement of unanimity among the 
permanent members of the Security Council in 
decisions on questions not procedural in character. 
Voting provisions permitting a veto appear in 
one, and only one, of the organs of the United Na- 
tions—the Security Council. 

The veto, in other words, does not apply to de- 
cisions of any other organ of the United Nations: 
the General Assembly, the Economic and Social 
Council, the Trusteeship Council, or the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. It does not apply to de- 
cisions of the numerous subsidiary organs of the 
United Nations. 
| Article 27 of the Charter reads as follows: 


“1. Each member of the Security Council shall 
have one vote. 


“2. Decisions of the Security Council on pro- 
cedural matters shall be made by an affirmative 
vote of seven members. 


“3. Decisions of the Security Council on all 
| other matters shall be made by an affirmative vote 
| ‘fof seven members including the concurring votes 
! of the permanent members; provided that, in de- 
cisions under Chapter VI, and under paragraph 3 
of Article 52, a party to a dispute shall abstain 
| from voting.” 


That is, under paragraph 3 of article 27 of the 
Charter, the concurrence of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., France, and 
China is required for nonprocedural decisions. 
Thus, any of these states may veto a decision of 
this nature by voting against it. 

! In the Security Council itself, the veto does not 
apply to every decision. Procedural decisions are 
taken by a vote of any seven members. Further- 
more, in a Security Council decision in connection 
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with the pacific settlement of a dispute, a member 
of the Security Council which is a party to a dis- 
pute is required to abstain from voting. Finally 
a Security Council practice has developed under 
which, if a permanent member of the Security 
Council abstains from voting on a nonprocedural 
decision of the Council, such abstention is not con- 
sidered to be a veto. 

At the same time, it should be noted that non- 
procedural decisions require seven votes, two of 
which, obviously, must be cast by nonpermanent 
members. There are six such members. Accord- 
ingly, if as many as five of these vote no on a non- 
procedural decision, they can exercise a veto in fact 
as effective as a veto cast by a permanent member. 


il. Origin of the Veto 

At the Dumbarton Oaks conference in 1944, 
which originated the proposals which became the 
basis of the Charter of the United Nations, there 
was considerable discussion on the problem of 
voting in the Security Council. No agreement 
was reached. The Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
contained the following note on this subject : 


“The question of voting procedure in the Se- 
curity Council . . . is still under consid- 
eration.” ? 

In December 1944, and January 1945, in order 
to resolve the voting question undecided at Dum- 
barton Oaks, the United States made certain pro- 
posals which were agreed to at the Yalta confer- 
ence in February 1945 by Prime Minister Churchill 
and Marshal Stalin. They were then incorporated 
into the Charter of the United Nations as article 
27. Although it is true that the United States 
offered the Yalta formula, this proposal was sub- 
mitted as a compromise and the veto, as provided 


* BuLLeETIN of Oct. 8, 1944, p. 370. 
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therein, was less stringent than originally desired 
by the U.S.S.R. which would have extended even 
to voting by a permanent member in a dispute to 
which it was a party. 

At the San Francisco conference in May and 
June 1945, which adopted the Charter of the 
United Nations, the proposed voting formula was 
sharply criticized by many of the smaller states. 
Such criticisms were of two types. In the first 
place, the smaller states contended that the for- 
mula was ambiguous. They therefore submitted 
to the Great Powers a questionnaire intended to 
clarify the ambiguities. In response to this ques- 
tionaire the United States, the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom, and China prepared the so-called 
Four Power Statement of June 7, 1945,? which was 
a “statement” by these countries “of their general 
attitude towards the whole question of unanimity 
of the permanent members in the decisions of the 
Security Council”. The United States believed 
that the Four Power Statement, in fact, would 
clarify the voting formula and that as a result of 
the attitudes expressed in that statement, the veto 
would not, in fact, present a serious problem once 
the Security Council commenced its operations. 
However, as will be pointed out subsequently, the 
, U.S.S.R. has interpreted the Four Power State- 
ment in a manner which has resulted in seriously 
diminishing the effectiveness of the Security 
Council. | 

The second objection raised by the smaller states 
to the Yalta proposals concerned the existence of 
a veto in connection with Security Council deci- 
sions under chapter VI of the Charter (pacific 
settlement of disputes). At San Francisco, it was 
conceded by substantially all states, large and 
small, that a veto was essential under chapter VII 
of the Charter. The following statement of the 
Secretary of State, in his report to the President 
on the San Francisco conference as to the basis of 
the veto was, in fact, the view of practically all 
states in the conference as well as the United 
States : 


“This war was won not by any one country but 
by the combined efforts of the United Nations, and 
particularly by the brilliantly coordinated strat- 
egy of the Great Powers. So striking has been the 


* For the statement by the delegations of the four spon- 
¥ soring governments, subsequently adhered to by France, 
see BULLETIN of June 10, 1945, p. 1047. 

*Department of State publication 2349. p. 66. Italics 
are the present author’s. 
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\ position of all the great powers, the Australia 


lesson taught by this unity that the people and 
Government of the United States have altered the 
their conception of national security. We under: 
stand that in the world of today a unilateral nay ™ 
tional policy of security is as outmoded as th 
Spads of 1918 in comparison with the B-29 of 194 
or the rocket planes of 1970. We know that fo 
the United States—and for other great powe 
there can be no humanly devised method of defin 
ing precisely the geographic areas in which thei 
security interests begin or cease to exist. W: 
realize, in short, that peace is a world-wide pro 
lem and the maintenance of peace, and not merel 
its restoration, depends primarily upon the unit; 
of the great powers.” * 

However, a substantial number of states fell 
that the veto should not be extended to chapter 
where the Security Council was not using enfo 
ment measures but was acting rather in a media 
ing capacity. Australia proposed an amendmen 
to the voting formula which would have. elimi 
nated the veto under chapter VI. Despite the o 






























amendment received 10 affirmative votes—Au 
tralia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Iran, Mexicoy SE 
the Netherlands, New Zeland, and Panama, mak th 
ing it apparent that even at San Francisco the Se 
was strong opposition to the veto under chapter V th 
However, it must be emphasized that there was n sh 
support at San Francisco for the elimination o | 
restriction of the veto under chapter VII of th as 
Charter. vo 
In the Four Power Statement of June 7, 1945§ Se 
the United States, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingg m: 
dom, and China stated (part 1, paragraph 8): .§ ¢e 
“In other words, it would be possible for fi * 
non-permanent members as a group to exercise ” 
‘veto’. It is not to be assumed, however, that th 5 
permanent members, any more than the non-per 
manent members, would use their ‘veto’ power wil op 
fully to obstruct the operation of the Council.” , 
It thus was understood that the veto would ~ 
used sparingly and only in connection with ve 
most important of issues. Unfortunately, this ex- C 
pectation has not come to pass. kat 


ill. Experience of the Veto in the Security Council 


The veto has been used in the Security Councilf- *® 
on at least 24 occasions (as of June 25, 1948), at, ™ 
least 23 times by the U.S.S.R., with France join- S 
ing with the U.S.S.R. in connection with one of “ 
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the vetoes, and once by France alone. In comput- 


ing the number of votes, a negative vote of a per- 
manent member is deemed a veto only when the 
resolution receives at least seven affirmative votes 
and fails solely because of such negative vote.’ 
Furthermore each of the so-called “double vetoes” 
is counted as one rather than as two vetoes. Eleven 
of these vetoes have been in connection with ap- | 
plications of states for membership in the United | 
Nations. At least nine have been in connection | 
with decisions relating to pacific settlements of 
disputes (chapter VI) and four, including the 
French veto, have been taken under chapter VII. 
The significance of the vetoes lies less in their 
number than in their nature. 


In connection with most of the U.S.S.R. vetoes 
on membership applications, the U.S.S.R. did not 
even claim that the states lacked the qualifications 
of membership as set forth in article 4 of the Char- 
ter, but based its opposition on purely political\ 
grounds. 


In connection with three of the vetoes dealing 
with pacific settlement of disputes (two in the 
Spanish case and one in the Syria-Lebanon case), 
the U.S.S.R. actually agreed with the proposed 
Security Council action as far as it went but vetoed\, 
the proposals because the U.S.S.R. felt that they 
should go farther. 


Three of the vetoes were exercised in decisions 
as to whether a question required only a procedural 
vote,* thus broadening the scope of the veto in the ” 
Security Council to include decisions which the 
majority of the Security Council considered pro- 
cedural and not subject to the veto. In this con- 
nection, the U.S.S.R. has attempted, by its inter- 
pretation of certain language in the Four Power 
Statement, to make virtually any decisions of the 
Security Council subject to the veto despite the 
express language of article 27, paragraph 2. 


It should be noted that none of these abuses of 
the veto relate to chapter VII of the Charter. 
They concern (a) applications for membership 
under chapter II, article 4, (b) chapter VI of the 
Charter, and (c) the method of determining 
whether the voting procedure permitting a 
veto is applicable to a given decision. The ex- 


< 


. istence of a veto under chapter VII has not to date 


materially interfered with the functioning of the 
Security Council. However, the abuse of the veto 
in membership matters and under chapter VJ has 
been serious. 
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iV. Basic Differences Between Veto Under 
Chapter VI and Chapter VII 

It may be asked why the United States is pre- 
pared to give up the veto under chapter VI and 
not under chapter VII. There are a number of 
answers: First, as set forth above, the veto under 
chapter VI has proved to be harmful to the Secu- 
rity Council, but such has not so far been the case 
in connection with chapter VII. Second, there is 
great support in the United Nations for the elimi- 
nation or the restriction of the veto under chapter 
VI, and also in membership matters, but very little 
support for changes in voting under chapter VII. 

Likewise, there was substantial sentiment at 
the San Francisco conference for elimination of 
the veto under chapter VI. Since San Fran- 
cisco, there have been three extensive discussions 
in the United Nations on the problem of the veto. 
The first two of these took place in the second 
part of the first session and the second session 
of the General Assembly. The third discussion is 
now in progress before the Interim Committee of 
the General Assembly.’ It is a noteworthy fact 
that no proposals have been made in any of these 
discussions which would have the effect of elimi- 
nating the veto in connection with enforcement 
measures—that is, sanctions, military or nonmili- 
tary, under chapter VII of the Charter. A few 
proposals have been made which affect compara- 
tively minor phases of the veto in connection with 
certain chapter VII decisions, but these proposals 
have developed no substantial support. During 
the thorough discussions of all phases of the veto 


‘Part II of the Four Power Statement at San Fran- 
cisco reads: 


“In the light of the considerations set forth in part 1 
of this statement it is clear what the answers to the ques- 
tions submitted by the subcommittee should be, with the 
exception of question 19. The answer to that question is 
as follows: 


1. In the opinion of the delegations of the sponsoring 
governments, the draft Charter itself contains an indica- 
tion of the application of the voting procedures to the 
various functions of the Council. 

2. In this case, it will be unlikely that there will arise 
in the future any matters of great importance on which a 
decision will have to be made as to whether a procedural 
vote would apply. Should, however, such a matter arise, 
the decision regarding the preliminary question as to 
whether or not such a matter is procedural must be taken 
by a vote of seven members of the Security Council, in- 
cluding the concurring votes of the permanent members.” 


* For a discussion of this Committee see Documents and 
State Papers of June 1948, p. 159. 








problem that have recently taken place in a work- 
ing group of a subcommittee of the Interim Com- 
mittee, consisting of representatives of 10 states, 
including the most violent critics of the veto, it was 
almost unanimously agreed that there should be 
no change in the voting procedure in connection 
with chapter VII. 

The third and most important reason for dif- 
ferentiating between the veto under chapter VI 
and under chapter VII is based upon principle. It 
is because of this distinction in principle that, as 
outlined above, great support has developed in the 
United Nations for elimination of the veto under 
chapter VI, and no substantial support has de- 
veloped for its elimination or modification under 
chapter VII. The distinction in principle was 
clearly expressed to the First Committee of the 
General Assembly on November 18, 1947, by John 
Foster Dulles as representative of the United 
States : 


“Let us now look at the Charter, to see the area 
within which Security Council decisions, as a mat- 
ter of principle, ought not to be taken except with 
a large degree of unanimity. Broadly speaking, it 
would seem that Security Council action under 
chapter VII, action with respect to threats to the 
peace, breaches of the peace and acts of aggres- 
sion, should, as a matter of principle, be subject to 
stringent voting requirements. The power of ac- 
tion is so vast, so unrelated to any defined law, so 
subject to considerations of national policy and 
expediency, as to create a danger of despotism 
unless there is such unanimity that the action can 
fairly be said to reflect the judgment of the over- 
whelming majority of the world community. The 
present voting procedure is calculated to assure 
that, and is thus a protection of a minority against 
possible arbitrary majorities. 

“The situation is different as regards chapter 
VI, dealing with the pacific settlement of disputes. 
There, in the main, Security Council action is not 
so much substantive as procedural, using the word 
‘procedural’ in a liberal sense. Within this chap- 
ter there lurks little risk of despotism. The Secu- 
rity Council may call upon the parties to a dispute 
to settle it by pacific means of their own choice, 
under article 33. The Security Council may in- 
vestigate the facts of any dispute, under article 34. 
It may recommend measures of adjustment, taking 
into account the fact that legal disputes should, as 


* BuLietin of Mar. 28, 1948, p. 412. 
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a general rule, be referred by the parties to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice, as provided under 
article 36. The Security Council may, if all th 
parties so request, make recommendations with a 
view to the pacific settlement of a dispute, under 
article 38. 


“Tt would not seem that, as a matter of prin-] j 


ciple, stringent voting procedure should be re- 
quired as a condition to the Security Council’s act- 
ing on such matters. There is perhaps one provi- 
sion of chapter VI as to which special voting pro- 
cedure could reasonably be urged. That is the 
provision of article 37, paragraph 2, which au- 
thorizes the Security Council, irrespective of the 
consent of the parties, to recommend such terms of 
settlement as it may consider appropriate. This 
provision is much like the provision in article 39 
of chapter VII, requiring the Security Council to 
make recommendations with a view to maintain- 
ing international peace and security. 

“Should these two powers of recommendation 
be subjected to identical voting procedure, and if 
so, what voting procedure? Should a distinction 
be made between chapter VI and chapter VII rec- 
ommendations? This point and others which 
could be mentioned illustrate the complexity of 
the problem. In the main, however, it seems that 
reasons of principle do not require special voting 
procedures in the case of chapter VI action, or as 
regards organizational matters, including the elec- 
tion of new members.” 


V. The United States Proposals 


The United States on March 19, 1948, submitted 
to the Interim Committee certain proposals con- 
cerning the veto. During the technical discus- 
sions in the Interim Committee and its subcom- 
mittees, the United States has modified and some- 
what expanded certain details of its proposals, but 
the most important features remain unchanged. 

These proposals would result in the elimination 
of the veto in connection with applications for 
membership in the United Nations, and in connec- 
tion with decisions under chapter VI of the Char- 
ter. They would further result in complete clari- 
fication of just where the veto was applicable and 
where it was not applicable in connection with 
many miscellaneous decisions of the Security 
Council, and would make it impossible for any 
state to enlarge the scope of the veto by claiming 
that a procedural matter is in fact substantive and 
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using the veto to enforce that claim. The United 
States proposals, however, would not in any way 
affect the veto under chapter VII or under deci- 
sions in certain other sections of the Charter which 
are analogous to chapter VII decisions. 

The United States has proposed two steps to 
implement these changes: first, that the General 
Assembly adopt a resolution recommending the 
change; and, second, requesting that the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council agree on the 
changes. If the General Assembly makes these 
recommendations, what are the prospects that such 
agreement will be obtained ? 

Before attempting to answer that question it 
should be noted that very little progress can be 
made without such agreement. It is not possible 
to amend the Charter without the consent of all 
of the permanent members of the Security Council 
(articles 108 and 109). y 

Most of the changes which the United States is 
advocating are in reality interpretations or clari- 
fications rather than alterations of Charter pro- 
visions, and therefore can be achieved without 
formally amending the Charter. It should be 
noted however that certain of the most important 
of the United States proposals, including those re- 
lating to applications for membership and at least 
one proposal relating to the veto under chapter VI, 
may in fact require a Charter amendment. 
Whether with or without Charter amendment, 
only limited progress can be made without agree- 
ment among the permanent members. 

Regardless of whether a Charter amendment is 
required, the first and most important task is to 
attempt to secure agreement among the permanent 
members and one of the primary purposes of the 
United States has been to build the firmest possible 
foundation for such an agreement. We believe 
that the best possibility of securing agreement of 
the U.S.S.R. to a liberalization of voting procedure 
is through first securing overwhelming support 
among the remaining members of the United Na- 
tions for any suggested changes. Past discussions 
in the United Nations of the veto problem have dis- 
closed no such agreement. 

In the first place a considerable number of states 
objected to the veto because it was the privilege of 
only five states. They preferred the League of 
Nations situation where the Council must act 
unanimously—in other words, where all states 
possessed a veto. 

Second, a substantial number of small states 
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considered the veto as a protection to them even 
though they did not possess it. These states felt 
that their relations to one or more of the permanent 
members were so close that their interests were sure 
to be protected. 

Third, a number of states, particularly those in 
close geographic proximity to the U.S.S.R., feel 
strongly that no important action should be taken 
in the United Nations without agreement among 
all the permanent members and, therefore, support 
the veto in its entirety. 

Finally, even among the strongest critics of the 
veto, there has been a great difference of opinion 
as to a substitute voting formula in case of its 
elimination. 

With this complete absence of agreement among 
critics of the veto, it is small wonder that the 
U.S. S. R. has up to this time refused to consider 
seriously proposals for its modification. 

The great purpose that is being served by the 
current discussions in the Interim Committee is to 
clarify the problems. As a result today the differ- 
ences of viewpoint concerning the veto are much 
less than formerly. 

There is almost unanimous agreement that the 
veto should be eliminated in connection with ap- 
plications for membership and, likewise, that the 
various ambiguities in the voting formula should 
be clarified. There is strong support for relaxing 
the veto under chapter VI to the extent that this 
can be accomplished without amending the Char- 
ter. It seems probable that the veto can in fact be 
eliminated in connection with the vast majority of 
decisions under chapter VI through interpretation 
agreed to by the permanent members and without 
Charter amendment. Such a development would 
correspond to the approach which led to the 
growth, through interpretation, and use, of the 
United States Constitution. 

On the other hand, the United States is the only 
permanent member of the Security Council that 
has expressed its willingness at this time to advo- 
cate an amendment to the Charter to eliminate the 
veto under chapter VI. Although the United 
States may be supported in such a move by the 
majority of the smaller states, there is no substan- 
tial support by any states—large or small—for 
changes under chapter VII. 

It is believed, therefore, that the General As- 
sembly will be in a position to make recommenda- 
tions along the general lines of United States pro- 
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problem that have recently taken place in a work- 
ing group of a subcommittee of the Interim Com- 
mittee, consisting of representatives of 10 states, 
including the most violent critics of the veto, it was 
almost unanimously agreed that there should be 
no change in the voting procedure in connection 
with chapter VII. 

The third and most important reason for dif- 
ferentiating between the veto under chapter VI 
and under chapter VII is based upon principle. It 
is because of this distinction in principle that, as 
outlined above, great support has developed in the 
United Nations for elimination of the veto under 
chapter VI, and no substantial support has de- 
veloped for its elimination or modification under 
chapter VII. The distinction in principle was 
clearly expressed to the First Committee of the 
General Assembly on November 18, 1947, by John 
Foster Dulles as representative of the United 
States : 


“Let us now look at the Charter, to see the area 
within which Security Council decisions, as a mat- 
ter of principle, ought not to be taken except with 
a large degree of unanimity. Broadly speaking, it 
would seem that Security Council action under 
chapter VII, action with respect to threats to the 
peace, breaches of the peace and acts of aggres- 
sion, should, as a matter of principle, be subject to 
stringent voting requirements. The power of ac- 
tion is so vast, so unrelated to any defined law, so 
subject to considerations of national policy and 
expediency, as to create a danger of despotism 
unless there is such unanimity that the action can 
fairly be said to reflect the judgment of the over- 
whelming majority of the world community. The 
present voting procedure is calculated to assure 
that, and is thus a protection of a minority against 
possible arbitrary majorities. 

“The situation is different as regards chapter 
VI, dealing with the pacific settlement of disputes. 
There, in the main, Security Council action is not 
so much substantive as procedural, using the word 
‘procedural’ in a liberal sense. Within this chap- 
ter there lurks little risk of despotism. The Secu- 
rity Council may call upon the parties to a dispute 
to settle it by pacific means of their own choice, 
under article 33. The Security Council may in- 
vestigate the facts of any dispute, under article 34. 
It may recommend measures of adjustment, taking 
into account the fact that legal disputes should, as 
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a general rule, be referred by the parties to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice, as provided under 
article 36. The Security Council may, if all the} 
parties so request, make recommendations with a 
view to the pacific settlement of a dispute, under 
article 38. 

“It would not seem that, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, stringent voting procedure should be re- 
quired as a condition to the Security Council’s act- 
ing on such matters. There is perhaps one provi- 
sion of chapter VI as to which special voting pro- 
cedure could reasonably be urged. That is the 
provision of article 37, paragraph 2, which au- 
thorizes the Security Council, irrespective of the 
consent of the parties, to recommend such terms of 
settlement as it may consider appropriate. This 
provision is much like the provision in article 39 
of chapter VII, requiring the Security Council to 
make recommendations with a view to maintain- 
ing international peace and security. 

“Should these two powers of recommendation 
be subjected to identical voting procedure, and if 
so, what voting procedure? Should a distinction 
be made between chapter VI and chapter VII rec- 
ommendations? This point and others which 
could be mentioned illustrate the complexity of 
the problem. In the main, however, it seems that 
reasons of principle do not require special voting 
procedures in the case of chapter VI action, or as 
regards organizational matters, including the elec- 
tion of new members.” 


V. The United States Proposals 


The United States on March 19, 1948, submitted 
to the Interim Committee certain proposals con- 
cerning the veto. During the technical discus- 





sions in the Interim Committee and its subcom- 
mittees, the United States has modified and some- 
what expanded certain details of its proposals, but 
the most important features remain unchanged. 
These proposals would result in the elimination 
of the veto in connection with applications for 
membership in the United Nations, and in connec- 
tion with decisions under chapter VI of the Char- 
ter. They would further result in complete clari- 
fication of just where the veto was applicable and 
where it was not applicable in connection with 
many miscellaneous decisions of the Security 
Council, and would make it impossible for any 
state to enlarge the scope of the veto by claiming 
that a procedural matter is in fact substantive and 
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using the veto to enforce that claim. The United 
States proposals, however, would not in any way 
affect the veto under chapter VII or under deci- 
sions in certain other sections of the Charter which 
are analogous to chapter VII decisions. 

The United States has proposed two steps to 
implement these changes: first, that the General 
Assembly adopt a resolution recommending the 
change; and, second, requesting that the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council agree on the 
changes. If the General Assembly makes these 
recommendations, what are the prospects that such 
agreement will be obtained ? 

Before attempting to answer that question it 
should be noted that very little progress can be 
made without such agreement. It is not possible 
to amend the Charter without the consent of all 
of the permanent members of the Security Council 
(articles 108 and 109). se 

Most of the changes which the United States is 
advocating are in reality interpretations or clari- 
fications rather than alterations of Charter pro- 
visions, and therefore can be achieved without 
formally amending the Charter. It should be 
noted however that certain of the most important 
of the United States proposals, including those re- 
lating to applications for membership and at least 
one proposal relating to the veto under chapter VI, 
may in fact require a Charter amendment. 
Whether with or without Charter amendment, 
only limited progress can be made without agree- 
ment among the permanent members. 

Regardless of whether a Charter amendment is 
required, the first and most important task is to 
attempt to secure agreement among the permanent 
members and one of the primary purposes of the 
United States has been to build the firmest possible 
foundation for such an agreement. We believe 
that the best possibility of securing agreement of 
the U.S.S.R. to a liberalization of voting procedure 
is through first securing overwhelming support 
among the remaining members of the United Na- 
tions for any suggested changes. Past discussions 
in the United Nations of the veto problem have dis- 
closed no such agreement. 

In the first place a considerable number of states 
objected to the veto because it was the privilege of 
only five states. They preferred the League of 
Nations situation where the Council must act 
unanimously—in other words, where all states 
possessed a veto. 

Second, a substantial number of small states 
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considered the veto as a protection to them even 
though they did not possess it. These states felt 
that their relations to one or more of the permanent 
members were so close that their interests were sure 
to be protected. 

Third, a number of states, particularly those in 
close geographic proximity to the U.S.S.R., feel 
strongly that no important action should be taken 
in the United Nations without agreement among 
all the permanent members and, therefore, support 
the veto in its entirety. 

Finally, even among the strongest critics of the 
veto, there has been a great difference of opinion 
as to a substitute voting formula in case of its 
elimination. 

With this complete absence of agreement among 
critics of the veto, it is small wonder that the 
U.S. S. R. has up to this time refused to consider 
seriously proposals for its modification. 

The great purpose that is being served by the 
current discussions in the Interim Committee is to 
clarify the problems. As a result today the differ- 
ences of viewpoint concerning the veto are much 
less than formerly. 

There is almost unanimous agreement that the 
veto should be eliminated in connection with ap- 
plications for membership and, likewise, that the 
various ambiguities in the voting formula should 
be clarified. There is strong support for relaxing 
the veto under chapter VI to the extent that this 
can be accomplished without amending the Char- 
ter. It seems probable that the veto can in fact be 
eliminated in connection with the vast majority of 
decisions under chapter VI through interpretation 
agreed to by the permanent members and without 
Charter amendment. Such a development would 
correspond to the approach which led to the 
growth, through interpretation, and use, of the 
United States Constitution. 

On the other hand, the United States is the only 
permanent member of the Security Council that 
has expressed its willingness at this time to advo- 
cate an amendment to the Charter to eliminate the 
veto under chapter VI. Although the United 
States may be supported in such a move by the 
majority of the smaller states, there is no substan- 
tial support by any states—large or small—for 
changes under chapter VII. 

It is believed, therefore, that the General As- 
sembly will be in a position to make recommenda- 
tions along the general lines of United States pro- 
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posals that will have overwhelming support. Such 
recommendations, it is hoped, will result in agree- 
ment among all the permanent members to carry 
them into effect through establishment of rules, 
procedures, and practices, and where necessary 
through amendment of the Charter. The General 
Assembly is entitled to recommend Charter amend- 
ments which can come into effect through ratifica- 
tion pursuant to article 108 of the Charter without 
any general conference to review the Charter. 

A general conference under article 109 would, 
from the practical standpoint of international ne- 
gotiation, be premature until the overwhelming 
majority of the members of the United Nations 
have agreed upon Charter changes and until ef- 
forts have been exhausted to secure the agreement 
of all of the permanent members of the Security 
Council to such changes. Such general conference 
is inherently a consummating or last step, not the 
first step. For the present, therefore, we believe 
that the United States proposals in the Interim 
Committee and General Assembly furnish the best 
opportunity for improving the functioning of the 
Security Council. It should be borne in mind, in 
this regard, that in the Security Council itself at- 
tention is being given to such improvements, 
though the most thoroughgoing effort is being 
made by the Assembly and its Interim Committee. 

This article has mainly stressed the practical 
question of just what changes in the veto furnish 
a real promise of improvement. There is another 
and even more important side of the problem: the 
security of the United States. It is recognized 
that we cannot base our national policy solely on 
our own independent action. However, at the same 

* BULLETIN of May 16, 1948, p. 625. See also Strengthen- 


ing the United Nations, Department of State publication 
3159. 


time, we cannot place our vast resources of man- 
power, skill, and materials at the disposal of any 
numerical majority of the nations of the world 
without our consent. The veto under chapter VII 
was our protection and is certainly no less neces- 
sary in the conditions of today than in those pre- 
vailing two years ago. 


VI. Conclusion 


It is not enough to consider this problem solely 
from a standpoint of procedures of United Nations 
and voting techniques. The uses made of the veto 
are merely a symptom of the underlying disagree- 
ments among the great powers of the world. This 
was expressed by the Secretary of State in his 
situation statement before the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee on May 5. 


“The problems today presented to those who 
desire peace are not questions of structure. Nor 
are they problems solvable merely by new forms 
of organization. They require performance of 
obligations already undertaken, fidelity to pledges 
already given. Basic human frailties cannot be 
overcome by Charter provisions alone, for they 
exist in the behavior of men and governments. 


“It is not changes in the form of international 
intercourse which we now require. It is to changes 
of substance that we must look for an improvement 
of the world situation. And it is to those changes 
of substance that our policy has been directed, 
When the substance of the world situation im- 
proves, the United Nations will be able to function 
with full effectiveness. Meanwhile we will con- 
tinue our efforts in cooperation with other govern- 
ments to improve the working of the United 
Nations under the Charter.” * 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Progress in Indonesia 


BY H. MERRELL BENNINGHOFF '! 
Deputy Director for Far Eastern Affairs 


As Americans you should be particularly inter- 
ested in the Indonesian problem because you have 
a special representative contributing to its solu- 
tion on the spot at this moment. His name is Coert 
duBois and he is the United States Representative 
on a three-power United Nations Good Offices 
Committee which is assisting the Dutch and the 
Indonesians in their efforts to negotiate a peace- 
ful, mutually satisfactory settlement of their 
differences. 

What differences separate the Dutch and the 
Indonesians? I suppose the easiest way to tell 
you is to recount briefly the events which have led 
to the present negotiations in Java. For 300 years 
Indonesia has been a Dutch colony. Both the 
Dutch and Indonesian people derived great ben- 
efit from this relationship. Nonetheless the Indo- 
nesian people, like people elsewhere in the world, 
have expressed during the last generation their 
desire for independence. The Dutch, who have 
demonstrated throughout the centuries their re- 
spect for freedom and independence, have an- 
nounced on several occasions, notably in 1942, and 
again this year, their desire to give the Indonesian 
people the democratic self-government they 
wished. The development of plans to work out 
Indonesian self-government was tragically inter- 
rupted by the Japanese invasion of the Indonesian 
archipelago early in 1942. When the Japanese 
surrendered, an Indonesian Republic was pro- 
claimed which declared complete independence 
and sovereignty. The Dutch, emerging from Nazi 
occupation, regarded their sovereignty over Indo- 
nesia as unimpaired. So did the United States and 
other nations. The Dutch naturally regarded the 
Indonesian Republic as an experiment in rebellion. 
We must remember that many thousand Dutch- 
men regarded Indonesia as their home and had 
over some 300 years built for themselves a large 
stake in the area. Dutch attempts to restore their 
control over the archipelago were resisted by force 
in the Islands of Java, Sumatra, and Madura. 
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The other parts of the Indonesian archipelago ac- 
cepted Dutch administration and are not subject 
to the dispute. During 1946 and early 1947 the 
Dutch and the Indonesians made many attempts 
to resolve the essential conflict between their posi- 
tions by direct negotiations—part of the time, with 
the assistance of a neutral third party. These at- 
tempts which continued against a background of 
sporadic warfare culminated in an agreement 
signed at a Javanese town called Linggajati. In 
spite of the acceptance of the Linggajati agree- 
ment, relations between the Dutch and Indone- 
sians deteriorated steadily, each charging the other 
with violations. In July of 1947, the Netherlands 
embarked on what it called police action designed 
to restore peace and order in Java, Sumatra, and 
Madura. The Indonesian Republic regarded this 
as an attempt to destroy it by force and offered 
armed resistance. Large-scale fighting broke out 
which resulted in the deaths‘of many Dutch and 
Indonesian nationals and much destruction of 
property. oe 

At this moment this situation was brought be- 
fore the United Nations Security Council.? In 
August the Council ordered both parties to cease 
fire. This order was not observed. At length, 
as a final effort, the Security Council sent a Com- 
mittee of Good Offices directly to the scene of the 
struggle to bring about a truce and if possible to 
assist the Netherlands and the Indonesian Repub- 
lic in finding a basis for a final settlement of the 
differences which separated them. The Commit- 
tee of Good Offices was made up of three members. 
The Netherlands chose Belgium as its Representa- 
tive, the Indonesian Republic chose Australia, and 
Australia and Belgium chose the United States as 
the third member. 


1 Address delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem on June 26, 1948, and released to the press on the 
same date. 

? For an article on the work of the committee and docu- 
ments relating to the dispute see BULLETIN of Mar. 14, 
1948, p. 323, which is also published as Department of 
State publication 3108. 
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At the request of the Committee of Good Offices, 
the United States provided the naval transport 
U.S.S. Renville as a neutral place where the 
negotiations between the Dutch and the Indonesian 
Representatives might proceed. 

After weeks of difficult negotiation aboard the 
Renville, anchored off the coast of Java, a plan 
was worked out which both the Netherlands and 
Indonesian Republic voluntarily accepted. 
Speaking generally, this plan had two parts: first, 
a truce—the first successful truce in the struggle 
and one which is still observed by both sides. The 
first objective of the United Nations—and of the 
United States Government—was thus met. Sec- 
ondly, a brief, simple statement of principles, 
known as the Renville agreements, which are to 
form an agreed basis for negotiating a final politi- 
cal settlement of the differences which have 
separated the Netherlands and the Indonesian 
Republic. Since the acceptance of these prin- 
ciples in January of this year on board the U.S.S. 
Renville, the Netherlands and the Indonesian 
Republicans have been negotiating before the 
Security Council’s Good Offices Committee to 
achieve the final political agreement outlined in 
those principles. 

I have just referred to the differences which 
separated the Netherlands and the Indonesian 
Republic. Fortunately, the differences are those 
of means and not ofends. 'The Government of the 
Netherlands has announced to the world its desire 
to give the Indonesian people the privileges and 
responsibilities of self-government. The Indo- 
nesian people have, during the past three years, 
demonstrated their determination to secure self- 
government. Both the Netherlands and the Indo- 
nesian Republic, in accepting the Renville 
agreements, have agreed to the grand design which 
shall embody the purposes of these two great 
peoples. All that remains is to negotiate the de- 
tails of that design. As all of you know, it is easier 
to draw a picture of a house than to make a detailed 
blueprint which the builders can use. The Good 
Offices Committee has found it tough going in late 
months to assist the Netherlands and the Indo- 
nesians in continuing wholeheartedly to complete 
their blueprint and begin the building of their new 
house without disagreeing at the beginning of each 
day’s work on where each window will go when 
construction begins. 

Just what do the Renville agreements provide? 
These agreements affirm Netherlands sovereignty 
in Indonesia for a brief interim period during 
which preparations for an independent govern- 
ment in Indonesia can be undertaken through 
the cooperation of the Dutch and Indonesian 

ple. After this interim period, the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands undertakes to transfer 
full sovereignty to a new nation which shall be 
called the United States of Indonesia. It is to be 


composed of a number of states, comprising the 
entire archipelago, of which one is to be the Re- 
public of Indonesia. The boundaries of the states 
which are to make up this United States of Indo- 
nesia are to be determined through democratic 
procedures. After the United States of Indo- 
nesia has a constitution, to be written by the demo- 
cratically elected representatives of the states 
making up the U.S.L., that new nation, the United 
States of Indonesia, and the old nation, the King- 
dom of the Netherlands, shall join together volun- 
tarily as equal = in the Netherlands Indo- 
nesian Union. Thus, the old empire will be trans- 
formed into a union of friends, mutually de- 
pendent on each other and mutually helpful to 
each other and to the world. This should be a 
satisfaction to all Americans, since your repre- 
sentative is helping to work out the first solution 
of its kind to one of the most difficult problems 
with which the world is faced. 

I have remarked that the Indonesian people and 
the Netherlands people are earnestly seeking to 
resolve their difficulties and that they have been 
assisted in this difficult task by three powers— 
Australia, Belgium, and the United States—actin 
on behalf of the United Nations. There are, o 
course, normal difficulties in negotiations and 
and honest doubts on both sides. These are yet to 
be overcome. I am sorry to tell you that in addi- 
tion to these difficulties there are those who are 
conniving to subvert the ends sought in the Ren- 
ville agreements. They are those same people 
whose policies require the preservation and the 
intensification of chaos and hatred everywhere in 
the world. Those people viewed the acceptance 
of the Renville agreements in January with gen- 
uine alarm and they have tried ever since to de- 
stroy the faith of the Netherlands people and the 
Indonesian people in the and practical 
character of the proposed settlement. Their ways 
are devious and ruthless. You know of whom I 
speak—the Communists, who even at this hour 
are at work in the Netherlands, in Indonesia, 
throughout Asia, and even in the United States 
to call the good faith of the Good Offices Com- 
mittee and its work into question. I must put you 
on your guard against these efforts, which take 
the form of trying to identify Communism, a doc- 
trine of enslavement, with the natural aspirations 
of peoples throughout the world for independence. 

If you could ask me questions now, you would 
ask what United States policy toward Indonesia 
is. Iwilltell you. First and foremost, your Gov- 
ernment is determined to do everything it can to 
bring peace, prosperity, and the freedoms of a 
democratic system to the peoples of Indonesia as 
to peoples everywhere in the world. Secondly, 
your Government, in this particular instance, see 
to assist the Indonesians and Dutch people to re- 
discover their dependence on each other and learn 
anew the great contribution that each can make to 
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the welfare and security of the other. Thirdly 

our Government realizes, as do the peoples of 
the Netherlands and Indonesia, that the rest of 
the world desperately needs what the two of them, 
working together, can provide. Finally, your 
Government is determined that the efforts of total- 
itarianism to defeat these purposes shall not 
succeed. 

Progress has been made toward the solution of 
the Indonesian problem which should be hearten- 
ing to you and to everyone, anywhere in the world, 
who genuinely hopes for a peaceful settlement of 
the world’s problems. The Indonesian Republi- 
cans and the Netherlands have agreed to a truce 
which halted a bloody war. This truce has been 
successful for over five months. The two parties 
have voluntarily accepted the Renville agreements, 
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which provide an agreed basis for negotiating a 
final onahinenh of their 57 Acne In w 
words, and in the most important sense, a revolu- 
tionary situation has been transformed into one 
in which the legitimate desires of both Dutch and 
Indonesian peoples can be achieved through evo- 
lutionary processes. 

We recognize that there are still difficulties of 
give and take to be overcome, but given the good 
will of both parties and the will to work with pa- 
tience and restraint, they can and must be resolved. 
I assure you that the Government of the United 
States will continue with resolution and patience 
to contribute in every way it can to the solution 
of the Indonesian problem to the end that Dutch 
and Indonesian peoples will march together in 
dignity in a world of peace and freedom. 


U.S. Steps Taken To Implement Palestine Truce Resolution 


LETTER FROM PHILIP C. JESSUP, ACTING U.S. REPRESENTATIVE AT THE SEAT OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS, TO SECRETARY-GENERAL TRYGVE LIE 


[Released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. June 22] 


EXcCELLENCY: 


Reference is made to your telegram dated June 
16, 1948 stating that the Security Council on June 
15, at the request of the United Nations Mediator 
for Palestine, had decided to ask all States Mem- 
bers to report on steps taken to implement the 
Security Council Palestine Resolution of May 29, 
and also to request all State Members to extend 
their cooperation and assistance to the United 
Nations Mediator in implementation of his truce 
proposals. 

I am instructed to communicate to you for the 
information of the Security Council the following 
information concerning the steps which have been 
taken by my Government to implement the Reso- 
lution of May 29. 


1. Instructions have been issued to the appropri- 
ate authorities of the Government of the United 
States to take the necessary steps to prevent the 
departure of “fighting personnel” from the United 
States to the countries named in Paragraph 3 of 
the Resolution. 

2. Instructions have been issued to the appro- 
riate authorities of the Government of the United 
tates, including the Chairman of the United 

States Maritime Commission, drawing attention to 
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statements concerning “men of military age” set 
forth in Paragraph 6, Subparagraphs (2), (3) and 
(4) of the Mediator’s truce pro Is. 

3. With respect to Paragraph 5 of the Resolu- 
tion of May 29, the Government of the United 
States since November 14, 1947 has applied a 
rigorous arms embargo covering the shipment of 
all war material from the United States and its 

ossessions to Palestine and the countries of the 
ear East. 

4. The Government of the United States, as a 
Member of the Security Council Truce Commis- 
sion in Palestine, is actively cooperating with the 
United Nations Mediator and has supplied him, at 
his request, with military observers, aircraft and 
communications equipment, and three naval patrol 
vessels. 

It is the profound hope of my Government that 
the measures thus far adopted by the United Na- 
tions Mediator will prove fruitful in leading to 
the successful accomplishment of his broader task 
under the terms of the General Assembly Resolu- 
tion of May 14, 1948; namely to “promote a - 
ful adjustment of the future situation of Pales- 
tine”. 

Accept [ete. ] Pur C, Jessup 

Acting United States Representative 
to the United Nations 








The Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council 


by Andrew W. Anderson 


The need for cooperation and coordination in 
research concerned with fisheries and other re- 
sources of the sea has been recognized for years. 
A number of European nations have long par- 
ticipated in an association, active particularly in 
the North Atlantic, which is known as the Inter- 
national Council for the Exploration of the Sea. 
Canada and the United States have cooperated 
somewhat similarly on a bilateral basis with re- 
gard to fisheries of mutual interest. 

Proposals to establish fisheries councils pat- 
terned in a general way after the Council for the 
Exploration of the Sea were discussed at the first 
session of the Conference of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization (Fao) at Quebec in 1945. 
In 1946 at the second session at Copenhagen a re- 
port of the Standing Advisory Committee on 
Fisheries recommending the establishment of such 
councils was approved. Early in 1947 the South 
East Asia Fisheries Conference, which was held 
at Singapore under the auspices of the United 
Kingdom Special Commissioner in South East 
Asia, resolved that Fao be requested to establish 
a fisheries council in that area. Later in 1947 the 
Director General of Fo notified member nations 
of his intention to place the matter of initiating 
fisheries councils on the agenda for the third ses- 
sion of the Conference of Fao at Geneva. A sug- 
gested draft of a constitution for a regional council 
was circulated, and in September 1947 the Confer- 
ence resolved— 


“that Fao should take action to initiate the for- 
mation of Regional Councils for the scientific 
exploration of the sea in the parts of the world 
not now actively served by similar bodies, giving 
primary consideration to the following areas: 


North Western Atlantic 

South Western Pacific and Indian Ocean 
Mediterranean Sea and contiguous waters 
North Eastern Pacific 

South Eastern Pacific 

Western South Atlantic 

Eastern South Atlantic and Indian Ocean 


“This Commission is of the opinion that the 
boundaries of these areas, and the constitutions of 


the councils, should be left open for discussion and 
determination by the nations concerned.” 


In November 1947 Fao notified its members of 
a proposal to establish a regional council for the 
study of the sea in the general area of the south- 
west Pacific and Indian Oceans and the following 
January invited the Governments of Australia, 
Burma, China, France, India, the Netherlands, 
Pakistan, the Republic of the Philippines, Siam, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States to 
send representatives to a conference to consider 
this proposal. In addition, the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers in Japan and cer- 
tain international organizations were invited to 
send observers. 

From February 23 to 28, 1948, official delegates 
from the following countries met at Baguio, Re- 
ae of the Philippines: Burma, China, France, 

ndia, the Netherlands, the Republic of the Philip- 

ines, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 

bservers from Italy, Scap, and UNeEsco were 

resent. Fao was represented by the Regional 

pecial Adviser, the Director, and the Chief Biolo- 
= of the Fisheries Division, and the Regional 

epresentative (Fisheries) from Fao’s office at 
Singapore. Nearly all the delegates, advisers, and 
observers were technical fisheries’ representatives 
of their governments. 

The conference was organized under the chair- 
manship of D. V. Villadolid of the Bureau of 
Fisheries of the Republic of the Philippines. 
Technical working committees were establiched on 
biology, hydrology, taxonomy, and technology. 
The formal agenda was limited, after consider- 
able discussion, to the establishment of a fisheries 
council for the Indo-Pacific area and the develop- 
ment of the scientific program to be carried on by 
that council. Consequently, the conference was 
able to concentrate upon these objectives and, 
within the relatively brief time allotted for its 
deliberations, to formulate an agreement for the 
establishment of the Indo-Pacific Fisheries Coun- 
cil and to evolve a comprehensive program of in- 
vestigations to be undertaken by the Council 
during the next several years. 

The agreement is based upon the draft con- 
stitution proposed by Fo as revised in the light of 
comments and suggestions made by various dele- 
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gations in their opening statements to the con- 
ference and in the light of the modified draft 
constitution presented to the conference by the 
United States, The agreement recognizes that the 
countries represented at the conference possess a 
“mutual interest in the development and proper 
utilization of the living aquatic resources of the 
Indo-Pacific areas” and provides for the establish- 
ment of a council with certain functions and 
duties in the Indo-Pacific areas. These functions 
and duties are— 


1. To formulate the oceanographical, biological, 
and other technical aspects of the problems of 
development and proper utilization of living 
aquatic resources ; 

2. To encourage and coordinate research and 
the application of improved methods in everyday 
practice ; 

3. To assemble, publish, or otherwise dis- 
seminate oceanographical, biological, and other 
technical information relating to living aquatic 
resources ; 

4. To recommend to member governments such 
national or cooperative research and development 
og nn as may appear necessary or desirable to 

I gaps in such knowledge; 

5. To undertake, where appropriate, coopera- 
tive research and development projects directed to 
this end; 

6. To propose, and where necessary to adopt, 
measures to bring about the standardization 
of scientific equipment, techniques, and no- 
menclature; 

7. To extend its good offices in assisting member 
governments to secure essential materials and 
equipment ; 

8. To report upon such questions relating to 
oceanographical, biological, and other technical 
problems as may be recommended to it by member 
governments or by the Food and Agriculture Or- 

anization of the United Nations and other 
international, national, or private organizations 
with related interests ; 

9. To report annually to the Conference of the 
Food and Agriculture Cumsatantins of the United 
Nations upon its activities, for the information of 
the Conference; and to make such other reports 
to the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations on matters falling within the com- 
petence of the Council as may seem to it necessary 
and desirable. 


The agreement is open to acceptance by the gov- 
ernments represented at the Baguio conference, 
by other governments which are members of Fao, 
and by pe governments not members of Fao 
which meet certain conditions including approval 
by the Fao Conference and by two thirds of the 
members of the Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council. 
The agreement is to enter into force upon accept- 
ance by five member governments. 
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In order that the scientific cooperation begun at 
Baguio might be continued without interruption, 
the conference directed by a resolution adopted at 
the final plenary session that the technical work- 
ing committees on biology, hydrology, taxonomy, 
and technology continue to function informally, 
with the assistance of the Fisheries Division of Fao, 
pending the entry into force of the agreement. 

The Committee on Biology recommended that 
the mode of approach to a program must be to 
determine the present status of knowledge and 
the programs under way in the area. It proposed 
as a first step the circulation of a questionnaire on 
these matters and an analysis of the replies. 

The Committee on Hydrology envisaged a five- 
year program, involving, in the first year, the com- 
pilation of oceanographic data, drafting of a map 
of the principal producing regions, and agreement 
on methods and procedures. 

The Committee on Taxonomy suggested an ex- 
ploratory program during the first year. It rec- 
ommended definition of the limits of the region; 
examination of existing facilities; expansion of 
an existing institution to house standard inter- 
national collections of regional aquatic organisms; 
development of ways and means of completing 
national collections in each taxonomic subregion ; 
preparation of a bibliography of the most im- 
portant taxonomic works published about the 
region during the last 25 years; development of 
coordination between existing taxonomic labora- 
tories and research laboratories; and establish- 
ment of coordination in taxonomic studies between 
the proposed Council and international bodies 
such as the International Commission for Zoologi- 
cal Nomenclature and Unesco. 

The Committee on Technology reported that a 
final program could be developed only after a spe- 
cific program had been submitted to government 
representatives for their comments and for inclu- 
sion of their special technological requirements. 
The value of an Indo-Pacific Fisheries Technologi- 
cal Institute was acknowledged, but it was not 
assigned a definite position in the program because 
it was not apparent that one central institute was 

referable to a number of smaller centers, nor was 
it certain that its importance was greater than 
that of several other suggested projects. 

At the second session of the Council of Fao, held 
at Washington from April 5 to 17, 1948, the report 
of the Baguio fisheries conference was approved, 
and the Director General by a circular letter di- 
rected the attention of the member governments 
to the results of that conference and urged ac- 
ceptance of the agreement in order that it might 
enter into force at an early date and in order that 
Fao might thereupon proceed with the organiza- 
tion of the Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council and the 
convening of its first meeting. 











[Released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. June 28] 


On Tuesday, June 22, 1948, nine members of the 
Security Council voted to approve the general find- 
ings and recommendations of the First Report of 
the Atomic Energy Commission of the United Na- 
tions, the specific proposals of the Second Report, 
and the recommendations of the Third Report.* 
The Ukrainian Delegate voted against and the 
U.S.S.R., exercising its power to veto, prevented 
the passage of the resolution. The same nine mem- 
bers then voted for a simple resolution transmit- 
ting the three reports to the General Assembly, as 
a matter of special concern, together with the rec- 
ord of the discussion in the Security Council. The 
Soviet Union and the Ukraine abstained on this 
motion and the majority proposals for interna- 
tional control of atomic energy now go to the Gen- 
eral Assembly for consideration. 

The debate in the Security Council was brief and 
reflected the feeling on the part of the delegates 
that almost everything possible had been said dur- 
ing the two years of iuveaien and over 200 meet- 
ings of the Atomic Energy Commission. In the 
words of the United States Representative, Philip 
Jessup, in his opening statement: 


“Sincere efforts pe study and many de- 
bates have not enabled the majority to secure Soviet 
agreement to ‘even those elements of effective con- 
trol considered essential from the technical point 
of view, let alone their acceptance of the nature 
and extent of participation in the world commu- 
nity required of all nations in this field by the 
First and Second Reports of the Atomic Energy 
Commission.’ ” 


Only the Soviet and the Ukrainian Delegates 
spoke at any length and in each case they merely 
repeated the position which the Soviet Union has 
held from the start in this matter. Their view- 
point was: 


First, that there must be a treaty prohibiting 
atomic weapons and the means of ion them, 
and that this treaty must be signed and put into 
effect before a treaty for control can be discussed. 
This proposal is tantamount to unilateral disarma- 
ment and is wholly unacceptable to any of the na- 
tions outside the Soviet sphere. 


? BULLETIN of June 20, 1948, p. 798. 
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Soviet Opposition to Atomic Energy Issues 


STATEMENT BY FREDERICK OSBORN 
Deputy U.S. Representative on the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 


Second, that the proposal of the majority would 
extend the United States monopoly throughout the 
whole world. It is hard to understand cae any- 
one can make this statement unless he has failed 
to read the First Report and, particularly, the 
Second Report of the Commission. 

Third, that the international agency would con- 
trol the economic life of each nation. This posi- 
tion is absolutely groundless, especially since agree- 
ment was reached on the inclusion in the treaty 
itself of a quota system which would provide in 
advance the proportion of atomic power that would 
be available to each nation. 

Fourth, and finally, that the plan of the majority 
would interfere with national sovereignty. This 
argument is correct, but as is clearly stated in the 
Third Report, the question is not whether “the 
functions and powers of the international control 
agency as elaborated by the majority, are politi- 
cally acceptable ornot . . . but whether govern- 
ments now want effective international control.” 


The summary made by Gen. A. G. L. McNaugh- 
ton, the Canadian Representative, on May 17, 1948, 
at the final meeting of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, clearly expresses the feeling of the ma- 
jority of the delegates. General McNaughton said 
in part: 


“T am sure I reflect the views of the majority 
. .. . When I express disappointment in the fact 
that the affairs of the Atomic Energy Commission 
have reached an impasse which is beyond the ca- 
pacity of the Commission itself to resolve at this 
time. It has become evident that the 
issues which have been raised now require debate 
in a wider forum, and it is for this reason that the 
conclusion has been reached that the situation 
should be frankly and fully reported, first to the 
Security Council and then to the General Assembly 
‘ so that the grave questions at issue may 
be taken up at the forthcoming session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly . .. in Paris . . . Sep- 
tember next. 

“T should like to make it quite clear that this pro- 
posal on the part of the majority of the Atomic 
Energy Commission does not represent any accept- 
ance of defeat or confession of failure in its efforts 
to achieve a proper system for the international 
control of atomic energy. 

“Quite the contrary. The majority of the mem- 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Trusteeship Administration 


The view that notice to the Trusteeship Council 
should precede the initiation of an administrative 
union or federation affecting trust territories was 
urged by the United States at the Council’s June 
29 meeting. 

Ambassador Francis B. Sayre, the U.S. Repre- 
sentative, asserted in a formal statement * that the 
United States for its part will give the United 
Nations advance notice of any measure “which 
might affect the separate administration of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands” and ex- 
pressed the hope that other powers administering 
U.N. trust territories would do likewise. 

Mr. Sayre’s statement, which he said was “with- 
out reference to any specific territory and certainly 
without implying criticism of any administering 
authority”, was made as the Council began its 
consideration of the United Kingdom’s annual re- 
port on its administration of the Trust Territory 
of Tanganyika in East Africa. The report in- 
cludes references to administrative measures look- 
ing toward joint operation of a number of com- 
mon services for Tanganyika and the adjoining 
territories of Kenya and Uganda, which the United 
Kingdom administers in its own right. 

Noting that “under most of the existing trustee- 
ship agreements the administering authority is 
authorized to constitute the trust territory into an 
administrative union or federation with adjacent 
territories under the sovereignty or control of the 
administering authority,” Mr. Sayre added that 
the United States nevertheless believed “that it 
would not only be a courtesy but would also facili- 
tate the practical work of the Council if an admin- 
istering authority should inform the Trusteeship 
Council before implementing any plan it has 
formed for establishing such a union or federa- 
tion. 

When the General Assembly in 1946 reviewed 
the first trusteeship agreements, Mr. Sayre re- 
called, the administering powers gave assurances 
that the right to establish administrative unions 
would not be construed to sanction “any form of 
political association between the trust territory 
and adjacent territories which would involve an- 
nexation of the trust territory in any sense, or 
would have the effect of extinguishing its status 
as a trust territory.” 

Among criteria by which the Council might ap- 
praise administrative unions, Mr. Sayre suggested 
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that such arrangements should not subordinate the 
rights and interests of the trust territories to the 
interests of other territories and that they should 
not make it impossible to supply the Trusteeship 
Council with statistics and other information bear- 
ing specifically on the trust territories. 


Regret that illness compels Coert duBois, U.S. 
member of the Security Council’s Committee of 
Good Offices in Indonesia, to return to the United 
States was expressed at a July 1 meeting which the 
Council devoted to the status of negotiations be- 
tween the Netherlands and the Republic of In- 
donesia. Philip C. Jessup, U.S. Deputy Repre- 
sentative, told the Council that “this is no question 
of a diplomatic illness” and made it clear that Mr. 
duBois’ return had no connection with the con- 
troversy over proposals recently put forward b 
Mr. duBois and his Australian colleague, T. 
Critchley. 

Press disclosures of the tenor of the U.S.—Aus- 
tralian compromise suggestions had been given by 
the Dutch as their reason for breaking off nego- 
tiations for a short time in mid-June. The Com- 
mittee advised the Security Council on June 23 
that negotiations under its auspices had been re- 
newed but had at once been stalemated by the Neth- 
erlands’ refusal to discuss the U.S.—Australian 
proposals, with which the Committee’s third mem- 
ber, R. Herremans of Belgium, did not associate 
himself. . 

Security Council discussion centered around a 
Chinese motion that the Council ask the Commit- 
tee for the text of the proposals in question. The 
motion was lost when votes for it fell one short of 
the required seven. Canada, China, Colombia, 
Syria, the Ukraine, and the U.S.S.R. voted for it; 
Argentina, Belgium, France, the United Kingdom 
and the United States abstained. 

Before the vote Dr. Jessup said that the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices was in the best position to 
judge whether sending the document to the Se- 
curity Council would serve to advance the negoti- 
ations, a purpose which should be the sole test of 
the Council’s action in this respect. 


Strategic Trusteeships 


Debates in the Trusteeship Council on June 25 
and 28 regarding the relationship of the Trustee- 


*U.S. Mission to the United Nations press release 480. 
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ship Council and the Security Council with respect 
to strategic trusteeships followed the same general 
lines as earlier debate in the Security Council.’ 
S. K. Tsarapkin, Soviet Representative, echoed 
what Mr. Gromyko had said in the Security Coun- 
cil, i.e. that all U.N. functions for strategic trustee- 
ships were vested in the Security Council and were 
in no way the concern of the Trusteeship Council 
unless and until the Security Council asked its 
help or advice on particular problems. 

The representatives of Australia, China, Mexico, 
New Zealand, and the Philippines said that in their 
view the language of article 83 of the Charter 
obliged the Security Council to entrust to the Trus- 
teeship Council UN. functions having to do with 

litical, economic, social, and educational matters 
in the strategic trust areas. 

The only strategic trusteeship now in effect is 
that under which the United States administers 
the Pacific islands formerly mandated to Japan, 
and the discussion, in which Ambassador Sayre 
of the United States took no part, often adverted 
to this particular arrangement. After William 
D. Forsyth of Australia had said that the Trustee- 
ship Council could not act before the Security 
Council asked its help, as it was obliged to do, Luis 
Padilla Nervo of Mexico argued that in effect the 
Security Council had already done so with respect 
to the Pacific islands by ratifying the trust agree- 
ment, which applies articles 87 and 88 of the Char- 
ter, subject to the right of the United States to 
close any area for security reasons. These articles 
authorize the Trusteeship Council to inspect trust 
territories, to receive petitions from their inhabit- 
ants, and to obtain public-welfare data from ad- 
ministering authorities. 


Future of “Little Assembly’’ 


A recommendation that the Interim Committee 
of the General Assembly should be continued for 
another experimental year was agreed to on June 
25 by Subcommittee 4, to which was assigned pre- 
liminary consideration of a report to the General 
Assembly on this point. 

Extension of the Interim Committee had been 
advocated in the Subcommittee by Joseph E. John- 
son, Deputy U.S. Representative. The Subcom- 
mittee’s members include representatives of 14 
nations. On July 9 the Subcommittee will meet 
to take the final action on its report. 


Air Agreement 


The United States is one of the 10 nations which 
signed the final act of the Icelandic air conference 
held in Geneva from June 21 to 26 under the aus- 
pices of the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation. By the act, nine nations whose aircraft 


? BULLETIN of June 27, 1948, p. 830. 
* BULLETIN of June 30, 1948, p. 801. 
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fly North Atlantic routes agree to joint support 
in Iceland of the air navigation, communication, 
and meteorological facilities without which such 
flights would be unsafe. The agreement is the 
largest financial project connected with aviation 
ever concluded by a permanent international body, 









Korean Commission 

The Temporary Commission on Korea an- 
nounced on the occasion of its visit to the Korean 
National Assembly on June 30 that by a resolution 
of June 25 it resolved unanimously that the elec- 
tions held on May 10 were “a valid expression of 
the free will of the electorate in those parts of 
Korea which were accessible to the Commission.” 
To carry out further the recommendations of the 
General Assembly resolution under which it was 
established, the Commission announced that it was 
available for consultations with representatives of 
the Korean National Assembly “regarding the 
freedom and independence of the Korean people.” 














india-Pakistan Dispute 


The Commission on India and Pakistan estab- 
lished to work toward the settlement of differences 
between these two nations over Kashmir and other 


matters announced that it plans to arrive in 
Karachi on July 7. 


Health Assembly 


In one of the opening addresses at the first World 
Health Assembly, the continuing interest of the 
United States in the work of the World Health 
Organization was expressed by Dr. Martha Eliot, 
acting chairman of the U.S. Delegation, pending 
the arrival of Dr. Thomas Parran, Chairman of the 
Delegation and Medical Director of the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service. The Assembly opened its first 
session on June 24 in Geneva, thus marking the 
beginning of full-scale activity of the World 
Health Organization. The U.S. was unanimously 
accepted as a member of WHO on July 2, the Assem- | 
bly deciding that the U.S. reservation concerning 
the right of withdrawal upon one year’s notifiea- 
tion did not affect the validity of the U.S. ratifi- 
cation. 

















Balkan Committee | 


The Special Committee on the Balkans signed 
its report for submission to the General Assembly 
in Geneva on June 30. The only finding made 
public states that “although the Albanian, Bul- 
garian and Yugoslav Governments have not so far 
cooperated” with the Committee, it is possible to } 
help these governments and Greece “realize their | 
common interest in a peaceful settlement of their 
differences”, if they would act in the spirit of the 
Charter and the Assembly resolution. 
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The Sixth Meeting of the Caribbean Commis- 
sion was held at San Juan, Puerto Rico, May 24 to 
29, 1948. This was the first time that a regular 
semiannual meeting of the four-nation Caribbean 
Commission had convened in Puerto Rico. 

The Commission took action on many items of 
importance designed to strengthen its functions in 
the social and economic fields. Foremost among 
the recommendations were those dealing with in- 
dustrial development, transportation and com- 
munications, the movement of population, and the 
establishment of a research-information unit to 
service the Caribbean area. 


The emphasis of this meeting was on the Com- 
mission’s primary task as an advisory body in 
promoting scientific, technological, and economic 
development in the Caribbean. It was recognized 
that the Commission’s program for regional action 
in achieving such development depended upon a 
thorough knowledge of what research and research 
facilities exist in the individual territories. With 
this in view, the Commission decided to proceed 
with the completion of a survey of all existing 
research institutions, projects, and personnel in 
the area. The results of this survey will form 
the nucleus of a permanent and active research- 
information service to be maintained within 
the organization of the central secretariat, 
whose headquarters are located at Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad, B.W.I. The research staff of the sec- 
retariat will concentrate on a limited number 
of particular fields of activity which have 
everyday application in the lives of the peoples 
of the Caribbean, such as soil-erosion control 
methods, plant and animal quarantine, govern- 
mental action in respect to nutrition, health 
education, and the livestock industry. The work 
will not be confined merely to the collection and 
dissemination of information on research activities 
already being carried on by other agencies but 
will include specialized studies by the research staff 
in its own particular fields of expert knowledge. 
Such information will be widely distributed in 
order to make known what resources, research, and 
research facilities exist, what research is in prog- 
ress, how work can be coordinated to avoid dupli- 
cation of effort, and how research can best be 
developed on a cooperative basis. 


In addition, the Commission authorized the 
establishment of a statistical unit to collect, col- 
late, analyze, and distribute data on such matters 
as trade, population trends, and other topics of 
general utility to the area as a whole. It recon- 
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stituted the technical research committees, and 
inaugurated the device of convening from time to 
time meetings of experts to advise the Commission 
on specific proposals for research-information 
services in their various fields of specialization. 


Although it has been recognized for some time 
that the pressure of ae growing population 
on limited agricultural resources is one of the 
basic economic problems of the Caribbean area, 
little intensive study has been given to this subject 
except in Puerto Rico. With this in mind, the 
Commission authorized a study of population 
movements in the Caribbean to serve as a basis 
for coordinated governmental action through the 
agency of the Commission. The study will deal 
with population growth and pressure, major 
migratory movements affecting the Caribbean, 
canines present outlook for migration. The Com- 
mission is expected to complete the study within 
a period of six months. 


Progress was reported on the survey of existin 
and potential industries which was recommend 
by the second session of the West Indian Con- 
ference. A panel of four experts, one representing 
each of the national sections of the Commission, 1s 
rapidly completing the four sectional reports. 
This material will a collated into an over-all re- 
port which will not only be a factual study of the 
state of industrial development, existing and pro- 
jected, but will indicate the possibilities of a gen- 
eral plan for the coordinated development of in- 
dustries in the area, and the machinery that might 
be set up to gg Sapa such regional industrial 
development. is survey will be completed by 
September 1, 1948, and will be cee. to dele- 
gates in advance of the third session of the West 
Indian Conference. 

It was decided that the third biennial session of 
the West Indian Conference will be held in Guade- 
loupe beginning December 1, 1948. In addition to 
inviting two delegates representing each of the 15 
Caribbean territories, the Commission will invite 
observers from Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Re- 
public, and Canada, and from the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. The central theme 
of the conference will be industrial development 
and related matters, such as transportation and 
communication. 

The Sixth Meeting was held under the chair- 
manship of Pierre Pelieu, of en who pre- 
sided in accordance with the principle of rota- 
tion of chairmanship provided for in the — 
ment for the establishment of the Caribbean - 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


mission. Tribute was paid to the contribution 
made by the late chairman of the United States 
Section of the Commission, Charles W. Taussig, 
and the following resolution was adopted: 


“Be it Resolved: That the Caribbean Commis- 
sion at its Sixth Meeting is conscious of a deep 
sense of loss due to the untimely death of Charles 
Taussig, United States Co-Chairman, and desires 
to place on record its profound appreciation of his 
sincere interest and confidence in the peoples of 
the Caribbean, his untiring efforts on their behalf, 
and his abounding faith in the potentialities of 
the Commission, all of which made his contribu- 
tion to the work of the Commission of inestimable 
value.” 


Attending the meeting were the following Com- 
missioners : 


[Released to the press June 22] 

The Department of State announced on June 22 
preliminary plans for the North Pacific Regional 
Air Navigation Meeting of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization (Icao), scheduled to con- 
vene at Seattle on July 13, 1948. 

This will be the eighth in a series of ten regional 
meetings originally scheduled by the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organization to 
cover the ten air regions into which the world has 
been divided by the Organization. The purpose 
of the meeting is to examine the problems of air 
navigation in the North Pacific region. The dele- 
gates will prepare a regional plan of the aids to 
navigation and the usages needed in the region to 
permit the observance of or to supplement the 
standards and recommended practices currently 
approved by the Icao Council. The meeting will 
last from two to three weeks. 

The United States, as host Government, will pro- 
vide the international secretariat. This secre- 
tariat will be assisted by technical experts from 
the secretariat of Icao at Montreal. Richard S. 
Wheeler, Assistant Chief, Division of Interna- 
tional Conferences, Department of State, has been 
designated secretary general of the meeting. All 
technical aspects will be under the supervision of 
Robert W. Craig, Adviser on Meteorology to the 
Administrator of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, and Chief, International Aviation Sec- 
tion, U.S. Weather Bureau. 

It is expected that the meeting will follow the 
usual pattern of regional meetings of Icao and 





Plans for North Pacific Regional Air Navigation Meeting of ICAO 


France: M. Pierre Pelieu (Co-Chair. 
man) 

M. Henri Claudel (Alternate) 

Netherlands: Dr. J. C. Kielstra (Co-Chair. 


man) 

Dr. W. C. de la Try Ellis 
Mr. C. H. H. Jongbaw 
Mr. L, A. H. Peters 


United Kingdom: Mr. S. A. Hammond (Acting 
Co-Chairman) 
Mr. Garnet Gordon 
Mr. N. W. Hanley 
Mr. E. E. Sabben-Clare 


Gov. Jesis T. Piero (Acting 
Co-Chairman) 

Gov. W. H. Hastie 

Dr. Rafael Picé 


United States: 


that the principal committees formed will include 
aerodromes and ground aids, air traffic a 
communications, meteorology, and search an 
rescue. The practices and procedures recom- 
mended by the meeting in these fields will be 
forwarded to the Council of Icao at Montreal for 
consideration and approval. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the 
Icao Council, invitations to participate in the con- 
ference have been sent to the Governments of Aus- 
tralia, Canada, China, France, India, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, the Philippines, Siam, and 
the United Kingdom. Invitations to send ob- 
servers have likewise been extended to 36 member 
states of Icao and to the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and Burma, which are not 
member states of Icao. International organi- 
zations which have been invited to attend include 
the United Nations, the International Air Trans- 
port Association, the International Meteorological 
Organization, the International Telecommunica- 
tion Union, and the Fédération Aeronautique 
Internationale. 

Dr. Raymond Allen, president of the University 
of Washington, has made available to this Govern- 
ment facilities on the University’s campus where 
the meeting may be held. William F. Devin, 
mayor of Seattle, has appointed a civic committee 
for the purpose of providing appropriate hos- 
pitality for the visiting delegations. 

The United States Delegation to this meeting 
is now being formed and the names of the repre- 
sentatives will be announced later. 
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THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


Signing of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


{Released to the press June 25] 


It is with very great reluctance that I have 
signed S, 2242, the Displaced Persons Act of 1948. 

If the Congress were still in session, I would re- 
turn this bill without my approval and urge that 
a fairer, more humane bill be passed. In its pres- 
ent form this bill is flagrantly discriminatory. It 
mocks the American tradition of fair play. Un- 
fortunately, it was not passed until the last day of 
the session. If I refused to sign this bill now, 
there would be no legislation on behalf of dis- 
placed persons until the next session of the 
Congress. 

It is a close question whether this bill is better 
or worse than no bill at all. After careful con- 
sideration I have decided, however, that it would 
not be right to penalize the beneficiaries of this 
bill on account of the injustices perpetrated 
against others who should have been included 
within its provisions. I have therefore signed the 
bill in the hope that its injustices will be rectified 
by the Congress at the first opportunity. 

Americans of all religious faiths and political 
beliefs will find it hard to understand, as I do, why 
the 80th Congress delayed action on this subject 
until the end of this session, with the result 
that most attempts to improve the bill were 
frustrated. . . . 

The 80th Congress certainly had ample time to 
produce a satisfactory bill. Eighteen months ago, 
in my state-of-the-Union message,’ I stated that 
I did not feel that the United States had done its 
part in the admission of displaced persons. I 
pointed out that Congressional assistance in the 
form of new legislation was needed. 

Six months later, on July 7, 1947, because the 
Congress had not yet acted, I sent a special message 
on the subject. I reminded the Congress: “We are 
dealing with a human problem, a world tragedy. 

I urge the Congress to press forward with 
its consideration of this subject and to pass suitable 
legislation as speedily as possible.” To my regret, 
the Congress adjourned last summer without pass- 
ing any displaced-persons legislation. 

Again, on January 7, 1948, I urged the Congress 
“to pass suitable legislation at once so that this 
Nation may do its share in caring for homeless and 
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suffering refugees of all faiths. I believe that the 
admission of these persons will add to the strength 
and energy of the Nation.” 

The Congress did not act “at once”. The Senate 
committee charged with the responsibility of 
rendering a report on January 10, 1948, ask for, 
and received, an extension to report on February 
10. Instead of reporting on February 10 it re- 
ported on March 2. The bill which it finally re- 
ported, without a single public hearing, was 
roundly and deservedly criticized by all who were 
interested in achieving a fair solution of this prob- 
lem. Through one device or another, debate on 
the bill by the Senate was postponed from the be- 

inning of March until the end of May. The 

enate bill was not passed until June 2. The 
House of Representatives in the meantime had de- 
layed action and did not pass its bill until June 11. 
It was not until the last days of the session that 
the Senate and the House conferees met to put 
together a compromise. 

The compromise resulting from this hasty, last- 
minute action consisted largely of combining the 
worst features of both the Senate and House bills. 

I have analyzed closely the bill which was sent to 
me for signature. Its good points can be stated all 
too briefly: At long last, the principle is recog- 
nized that displaced persons should be admitted to 
the United States. Two hundred thousand dis- 
placed persons may be admitted in the next two 
years, as well as 2,000 recent Czech refugees and 
3,000 orphans. 

The bad points of the bill are numerous. To- 
gether they form a pattern of discrimination and 
intolerance wholly inconsistent with the American 
sense of justice. 

The bill discriminates in callous fashion against 
displaced persons of the Jewish faith. This brutal 
fact cannot be obscured by the maze of technical- 
ities in the bill or by the protestations of some of 
its sponsors. 

The primary device used to discriminate against 
Jewish displaced persons is the provision restrict- 
ing eligibility to those displaced persons who en- 
tered Germany, Austria, or Italy on or before 
December 22, 1945. Most of the Jewish displaced 


Public Law 774, 80th Cong., 2d sess. 
*? BuLLeTIN of Jan. 19, 1947, p. 124. 
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rsons who had entered Germany, Austria, or 

taly by that time have already left; and most of 
the Jewish displaced persons now in those areas 
arrived there after December 22, 1945, and hence 
are denied a chance to come to the United States 
under this bill. By this device more than 90 per- 
cent of the remaining Jewish displaced persons 
are definitely excluded. Even the eligible 10 per- 
cent are beset by numerous additional restrictions 
written into the bill. 

For all practical purposes, it must be frankly 
recognized, therefore, that this bill excludes Jew- 
ish displaced persons, rather than accepting a fair 
proportion of them along with other faiths. 

The bill also excludes many displaced persons 
of the Catholic faith who deserve admission. 
Many anti-Communist refugees of Catholic faith 
fled into the American zones after December 22, 
1945, in order to escape persecution in countries 
dominated by a Communist form of government. 
These too are barred by the December 22, 1945, 
date line. 

It is inexplicable, except upon the abhorrent 
round of intolerance, that this date should have 
een chosen instead of April 21, 1947, the date on 

which General Clay closed the displaced-persons 
camps to further admissions. 

The Jewish and Catholic displaced persons who 
found asylum in our zones between December 22, 
1945, and April 21, 1947, who are wrongly ex- 
cluded by this bill, fled their native countries for 
the same basic reasons as Balts who came before 
December 22, 1945, and Czechs who came after 
January 1948, who are rightly included. I sin- 
cerely ties that the Congress will remedy this 
gross discrimination at its earliest opportunity. 

There are many other seriously objectionable 
features in the bill. Some of these are as follows. 

Except for orphans, the bill charges the dis- 
— persons admitted under its provisions to 

uture immigration quotas of their countries of 
birth, up to 50 percent of the quota per year. Un- 
der this system, 50 percent of some quotas will be 
“mortgaged” for generations. This is a most be- 
grudging method of accepting useful and worthy 
people and will necessarily deprive many other 
worthy people of an opportunity to come to the 
United States in future years. Considering how 
few permanent immigrants were able to enter this 
country during the war, it would have been more 
equitable to admit the displaced persons as non- 
quota immigrants. 

The bill requires that at least 40 percent of the 
displaced persons allowed to enter this country 
must come from areas which have been “de facto 
annexed by a foreign power”. This guarantees a 
disproportionately high percentage of persons 
from particular areas. It would have been fairer 
to provide instead for the. admission of persons 
in proportion to the numbers of each group in 
the displaced-persons camps. 





The bill reflects a singular lack of confidence 
by the Congress in the capacity and oe of 
the people of the United States to extend a wel- 
coming hand to the prospective immigrants. 
contains many restrictive requirements, such as 
prior assurances of suitable employment and “safe 
and sanitary housing”, unnecessarily complicated 
investigation of each applicant, and burdensome 
reports from individual immigrants. I regret 
that the Congress saw fit to impose such niggardly 
conditions. 

The bill submitted to me also emasculates the 
salutary provision of the House bill which pro- 
vided for the granting of permanent residence 
status to a maximum of 15,000 displaced persons 
who are already lawfully in this country. The 
bill now requires a concurrent resolution of the 
Congress in favor of each individual after his 
application has been approved by the Attorney 
General. This requirement has the effect of per- 
petuating the cumbersome practice of special 
action by the Congress to adjust the status of 
individual aliens. 

I know what a bitter disappointment this bill 
is—to the many displaced victims of persecution 
who looked to the United States for hope; to the 
millions of our citizens who wanted to help them 
in the finest American spirit ; to the many members 
of the Congress who fought hard but unsuccess- 
fully for a decent displaced-persons bill. I hope 
that this bitter disappointment will not turn to 
despair. 

I have signed this bill, in spite of its many de- 
fects, in order not to delay further the beginning 
of a resettlement program and in the expectation 
that the necessary remedial action will follow 
when the Congress reconvenes. 
















Establishment of Missions by the U. S. 
and the Provisional Government of Israel 


Statement by the President 
[Released to the press by the White House June 22] 


Agreement has been reached between the 
Government of the United States and the Provi- 
sional Government of Israel on the establishment 
of a Mission of the United States in Israel and a 
Mission of the Provisional Government of Israel 
in the United States. Agreement has also been 
reached on the exchange of special representatives. 

Mr. Eliahu Epstein has been designated by the 
Provisional Government of Israel as its Special 
Representative in the United States heading the 
Mission of the Provisional Government of el 
in this country. 

I have today appointed the Honorable James 
Grover McDonald, of New York, to serve as the 
Special Representative of the United States to 
head the Mission of the United States in Israel. 
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Convocation of Conference Concerning Navigation on Danube River ' 


SUMMARY OF NEGOTIATIONS 


[Released to the press June 21] 


A note dated June 12 from the Embassy of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ? ag mgs 
the proposed convocation of a conference to wor 
out a new convention for the regime of navigation 
on the Danube expressed Soviet concurrence that 
the conference be held on July 30; that Austria 
participate in a consultative capacity; and that 
an appropriate communication be .sent by the 
Governments of the U.S.S.R., the .K., France, 
and the U.S. to the host government requesting the 
latter to invite participants to the conference. At 
the same time the Soviet Embassy stated that it 
had been informed by the Yugoslav Government 
that it would be difficult to provide the necessary 
facilities for holding the conference in Belgrade 
on July 30 and suggested in the circumstances that 
the conference be held in the capital of one of the 
other Danubian states participating in the con- 
ference on a voting basis. 

On June 16 the Minister for Foreign Affairs of 


Yugoslavia informed the U.S. Chargé d’Affaires 
in Belgrade that the information given by the 
Soviet Government concerning technical difficul- 
ties for organizing the conference in Belgrade on 
July 30 was based on his personal statement and 
was not shared by the Yugoslav Government, 
which had in fact taken all steps in preparation 
for the conference to be held on July 30 in Bel- 
grade without any obstacles. 

The Department replied to the Soviet note of 
June 12 in a note delivered June 18, the text of 
which is released herewith. On June 19 the De- 

artment received a further note dated June 18 

rom the Soviet Embassy supplementing its 
earlier note of June 12 and, after confirming the 
statement by the Yugoslav Foreign Minister re- 
ferred to above, which was also communicated to 
the Soviet Embassy in Yugoslavia, stating that the 
Soviet Government now considers the agreement 
reached earlier for the convocation of the con- 
ference in Belgrade on July 30 as re-established. 


TEXT OF THE AMERICAN NOTE TO THE U. S. S. R. 


[Released to the press June 21] 


The Secretary of State presents his compliments 
to His Excellency the Ambassador of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and has the honor to 
acknowledge the receipt of the Ambassador’s note 
of June 12, 1948, concerning the convocation of a 
conference to work out a new convention regard- 
ing the regime of navigation on the Danube. 

t is noted that the Ambassador states that the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics has been informed by the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment that it would be difficult to make satis- 
factory arrangements for such a conference in 
Belgrade by July 30, 1948 as proposed and sug- 
gests instead that the conference be held in the 
capital of one of the other Danubian States par- 
ticipating in the conference on a voting basis. 


*See BuLueTin of June 6, 1948, p. 735. See also Bur- 
LETIN of June 20, 1948, p. 787, for an article on freedom of 
navigation on the Danube and the July issue of Documents 
and State Papers. 

* Not printed. 
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However, since the receipt of the Ambassador’s 
note under acknowledgment the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment has informed the United States Government 
that all necessary measures have been taken to in- 
sure that the conference is held in Belgrade on 
July 30. 

While the United States Government has no 
objection to holding the conference in Bucharest, 
Budapest, Prague or Sofia, it was, and still is, 
equally pleased to accede to the original proposal 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics that the 
conference take place in Belgrade and, in the cir- 
cumstances, will appreciate the further comments 
of the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics in the light of this apparent 
misunderstanding. 

The Secretary of State is transmitting copies of 
this communication to the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and France. 


Washington, June 18, 1948 






italian Government 


[Released to the press June 25] 


The Department of State has been informed by 
the American Embassy at Rome that the Italian 
Ministry of Finance has instructed local tax offi- 
cials in Italy to grant United Nations nationals 
postponement of payment to the Italian Govern- 
ment of the extraordinary progressive tax on 
property in Italy belonging to physical persons 
and of the extraordinary proportional tax on 

roperty in Italy belonging to juridical persons. 

uch postponement is being granted pending deci- 
sion by a conciliation commission, pursuant to 
the terms of the treaty of peace with Italy, as to 
the liability of United Nations nationals for such 
taxes. No postponement is being granted regard- 
ing the payment of that extraordinary propor- 
tional tax on property in Italy which has replaced 
the ordinary property tax. 

Postponement of payment of the above- 
mentioned taxes is not automatic, but must be 
specifically requested by the United Nations na- 
tionals concerned or by their representatives in 
Italy. ‘There are quoted below the instructions of 
the Italian Ministry of Finance regarding the pro- 
cedure which shall apply with respect to postpone- 
ment of (A) the extraordinary progressive tax and 
(B) the extraordinary proportional tax. 


A. EXrTraorDINARY PROGRESSIVE TAX 


“(1) Whenever the tax has already been entered 
on the register, as in most cases, collections of it 
shall be suspended by the Intendants of Finance 
upon written application of the tax payer con- 
cerned or his representative in Italy. Such appli- 
cation should be presented to the ‘Intendenze di 
Finanza’ or to the District Offices for Direct Taxes. 
Postponement shall be granted as an ex gratia con- 
cession for an undetermined period affecting the 
taxes entered on the register for the year 1948. 

“In order to ascertain the status of United 
Nations nationals in relation to the question of 
taxation, it will be sufficient for each such national 
to attach to the application for postponement an 
document which will constitute evidence of suc 
status. Such document will be returned as soon 
as the status of the applicant shall have been 
recorded at the Intendants of Finance or at the 
District Offices. 

“(2) If the tax has not been entered on the tax 
register, such entry shall be suspended whenever 
the ‘applicant’s’ tax returns contain reservations 
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as to the liability to the extraordinary tax “peu 
fically based on paragraph 6 of Article 78 of the 
Peace Treaty. 

“Tf such reservations have not been made, it will 
be necessary for the tax payer to present a written 
application set out as above to the District Officer, 
who will thereupon postpone the entry in the tax 
register unless the status of United Nations 
national of the applicant cannot be accurately 
determined at the District Office. 

Pc The postponement of payment or of entry 
in the register shall remain in force until new in- 
structions shall have been issued by this Ministry.” 













B. ExTrRAORDINARY PROPORTIONAL TAX 





“(1) Postponement can only be granted at the 
specific application of the company concerned or 
of its representative in Italy. 

“Such application shall be presented at the In- 
tendenze di Finanza or at the District Offices with 
the necessary documentation showing that the 
company has been constituted under the laws of 
one of the United Nations concerned. This docu- 
mentation will be required every time a company 
shall be liable to taxation under the last para- 
graph of Article 70 of the Legislative Decree of 
11th October 1947, on the capital invested or exist- 
ing in Italy. 

“On the other hand, whenever a company con- 
stituted in Italy is concerned, the postponement 
may be granted whenever such company, during 
the period of the war, shall have been subjected to 
sequestration under the provisions of Article 5 of 
the War Law approved by Royal Decree No. 1415 
of the 8th July 1938. 

“(2) Considering that the collection of the ex- 
traordinary tax payable by companies and juridi- 
cal persons shall commence by an instalment fall- 
ing due in August 1948, all offices shall postpone 
sine die the entry into the tax register as soon as 
they shall have received the written application 
for suspension, together with the evidence of the 
origin of the company on the one hand or of its 
sequestration during the war on the other. 

Such evidence may be returned to the appli- 
cants as soon as recorded in the books of the offices 
concerned. Furthermore whenever the postpone- 
ment shall have been requested after the entry in 
the tax register, the Intendenze di Finanza shall 
likewise suspend sine die the collection of the tax 
as an ew gratia concession.” 
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U.S. Concern Over Deportation of 
Greek Children 


[Released to the press June 24] 

The United States Government noted with grave 
concern the findings of the United Nations Special 
Committee on the Balkans, adopted May 21, 1948, 
regarding the removal of a large number of chil- 
dren from the guerrilla-infested areas of Greece 
to Albania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and certain 


other countries with the approval and assistance of © 


the governments of these countries. It observed 
especially that in some instances the children were 
removed as the result of force or threats directed 
against their families by the Greek guerrillas. 

This report was communicated through U.N. 
channels to the Governments of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland in order to discourage the further de- 
portation of Greek children and bring about the 
return of those already removed. On the U.N. 
Committee’s recommendation, the Greek Govern- 
ment also approached these Governments on 
June 2, proposing the direct discussion of arrange- 
ments for the repatriation of the children. 

The United States Government earnestly hopes 
that the Governments thus addressed will make 
available without further delay full and factual 
information on any Greek children in their re- 
spective territories and promptly arrange for the 
repatriation of those who were separated from 
their families by force or the threat of force. Un- 
substantiated allegations that the children were 
removed with the consent of their parents or for 
humanitarian reasons cannot be regarded as satis- 
factory in the light of the U.N. committee’s find- 
ings and its conclusion that “the protracted reten- 
tion of these children would be contrary to the 
se ted moral standards of international con- 

uct”. 


Luxembourg Signs German Enemy 
Assets Agreement 


[Released to the press June 25] 


The Department of State announced on June 25 
that Luxembourg signed on June 4, 1948, the 
agreement relating to the resolution of conflicting 
claims to German enemy assets. 

Luxembourg is the fifth country to sign, Canada, 
the Netherlands, and the United States, havin 
signed the agreement on December 5, 1947, me | 
Belgium on January 5, 1948.2 The agreement 
remains open for signature by the governments of 
the 13 other countries which are members of the 
Inter-Allied Reparation Agency. The agreement 
does not become binding on the United States 
until it has been senna by the Congress. 


July 4, 1948 
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Progress of Bilateral Negotiations 
Under ECA 


Statement by Assistant Secretary Thorp 
[Released to the press June 20] 


Tentative drafts of bilateral agreements under 
the Economic Cooperation Act were distributed 
over a month ago to the various European Govern- 
ments which are members of the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation. The purpose 
of these drafts was to provide a basis for discussion 
with the several governments. These discussions 
have been going forward actively but the negotia- 
tions have not yet been completed. 

Various analyses have appeared in the press 
based upon these early tentative drafts, noting 
particularly provisions relating to exchange rates. 
At this point in the negotiations it can be said that 
in their present form, the proposed agreements 
contain no provisions with respect to exchange 
rates to which objection has been raised by any 
European government. 


U.S. Cultural Leaders Awarded Grants-in-Aid 


Dr. W. E. Keepper, professor of land economics, 
Pennsylvania State College, has received a grant- 
in-aid from the Department of State to enable him 
to accept an invitation from the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences at Turrialba, 
Costa Rica, to serve as an agricultural research 
consultant. His work, which will consist of in- 
stituting and developing a program of agricul- 
tural research, will be chiefly in the field of farm 
management. 

In addition to his research program in Costa 
Rica, Dr. Keepper will also work in cooperation 
with the Colombian Government, under the aus- 
pices of the Institute, in assisting the International 
Coffee Institute of Colombia in the development 
of an economic program. 

The Department has also awarded a grant-in- 
aid to Miss Carolyn G. Bradley, associate profes- 
sor, School of Fine Arts, Ohio State University, to 
enable her to lecture and teach for a period of 
approximately five months at various cultural 
centers in Central America and the Caribbean 
area. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Confirmation 


On June 17, 1948, the Senate confirmed the nomination 
of William E. DeCourcy to be American Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Haiti. 


1 BuLLETIN of Dec. 14, 1947, p. 1192 and Jan. 18, 1948, 
p. 93. 
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Sales of Surplus Combat Matériel During May 1948 


__, The following is a list of the sales of surplus combat matériel effected by the Department of State 
in its capacity as foreign surplus disposal agent, during the month of May 1948, and not previously 


reported to the Munitions Division: 


[Released to the press June 22] 








Description of matériel 





Date of 
transfi 


Procurement cost ee 


Sales price 





Saale ali Battery of four each field artillery trainers, M3----_--__----- $1, 699. 02 $84. 96 | 5/20/48 

cc edue Miscellaneous spare parts of radio equipment-_----____------- 3, 879. 54 894.66 | 5/27/48 

Ea Se Miscellaneous cartridges, shells, and rockets----_....__-.---- 271, 559. 60 | 22,409.06 | 5/20/48 

CuIna.........| Miscellaneous spare parts for aircraft (C—46s and C—47s)_.____| 3, 600, 250. 82 | 83,096.74 | 5/11/48 

OS Spa Miscellaneous spare parts for revolvers, rifles, automatic 129, 184. 64 | 15, 000. 51 5/3/48 
rifles, bayonets, machine guns, sub-machine guns. 

GUATEMALA. ___. Recoil mechanism for 37 mm. gun, sub-caliber M1916, for 854. 80 42.76 | 5/20/48 

105 mm. howitzer M2A1. 
, Se 300 periscopes, M3, with telescope; 65 periscopes, M4, with tele- | 1, 661, 934. 79 | 83,096.74 | 5/26/48 





scope ; 33 periscopes, M5; 2 telescopes, M54; 115 tank engines, 
Continental radial model W670—-9A; 600 bundles of track 
assemblies; miscellaneous spare parts for tank, light M3A3. 














[Released to the press by the White House June 26] 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 
1 of the International Organizations Immunities 
Act, approved December 29, 1945 (59 Stat. 669), 
and having found that the United States par- 
ticipates in the International Joint Commission— 
United States and Canada, established under the 
authority of the Treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain relating to the boundary waters 
between the United States and Canada, signed at 
Washington, January 11, 1909 (36 Stat. 2448), 
I hereby designate such organization as a public 
international organization entitled to enjoy the 
rivileges, exemptions, and immunities conferred 
y the said Act. 
The designation of the above-named organiza- 


* Bx. Or. 9972 (18 Fed. Reg. 3573). 





Designating the International Joint Commission—United States and Canada as a Public Inter- 
national. Orga nization Entitled To Enjoy Certain Privileges, Exemptions, and Immunities ! 


tion as a public international organization within 
the meaning of the said International Organiza- 
tions Immunities Act is not intended to abridge in 
any respect privileges, exemptions, and immuni- 
ties which such organization may have acquired 
or may acquire by treaty or Congressional action. 

This pd supplements Executive Orders No. 
9698 of February 19, 1946, No. 9751 of July 1 
1946, No. 9823 of January 24, 1947, No. 9863 o 
May 31, 1947, No. 9887 of August 22, 1947, and 
No. 9911 of December 19, 1947. 





Tue Wurre Hovsr, 
June 25, 1948. 
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Atomic Energy Issues—Continued from page 14. 


bers of this Commission are certain that they have 
evolved and set forth in their reports the technical 


framework of a system of control which will be 
satisfactory and which, in the end, will be accepted 
and implemented by allnations. . . . j 

“I should like the Commission to think of this 
action by the majority members for what it is—a 
bold challenge to the forces of reaction, of ignor- 
ance and of timidity to face up to the new concep- 
tions of international organization which recog- 
nize the inescapable facts consequent upon our 
entry into the atomic age. . . . 





Resolution Concerning the International Con- 
trol of Atomic Energy ' 


The Security Council, 

Having received and examined the First, the Sec- 
ond, and the Third Reports of the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission, 

Directs the Secretary-General to transmit to the 
General Assembly and to the Member nations of the 
United Nations, the First, Second, and Third Reports 
of the Atomic Bnergy Commission, together with 
the record of the deliberations of the Security Coun- 
cil on this subject, as a matter of special concern. 


1U.N. doc. S/852, June 22, 1948. 
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For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address re- 
quests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except 
in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


Germany: Economic Fusion of American and British 
Zones of Occupation. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1689. Pub. 3059. 11 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
Amending the Agreement of December 2, 1946—Signed 
at Washington December 17, 1947; entered into force 
December 17, 1947. 


The Foreign Service of the United States: General Infor- 


mation and Pertinent Laws and Regulations, June 1, 1948. 


Pub. 3138. 66 pp. 20¢. 


Diplomatic List, June 1948. Pub. 3170. 187 pp. 30¢ a 
copy; $3.25 a year domestic, $4.50 a year foreign. 


Monthly list of foreign diplomatic representatives in 
Washington, with thefr addresses. 
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THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


THE CONGRESS 


United States Foreign Policy for a Post-War Recovery 
Program: Hearings Before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 80th Cong., 1st and 2d 
sess., on United States foreign policy for a post-war 
recovery program, the first step being consideration of 
proposals for a Buropean Recovery Program, including 
H.R. 4840, H.R. 4579, and similar measures : Part I, Decem- 
ber 17, 1947, January 12, 13, 14, 15, 20, 21, 22, 27, 28, 29, 
February 3, 4, 5, 10, 11, 12, 1948; Part 2, February 17, 
18, 19, 20, 24, 25, 26, 27, March 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 10, 1948. ii, 2296 
pp. [Department of State, pp. 48, 84, 86, 197, 230, 412, 
476, 508, 569, 582, 584, 667, 670, 820, 832, 857, 858, 861, 
1202, 1267, 1771, 1772, 1798, 1907, 1913.] 

Question of Ownership of Captured Horses: Hearings 
Before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Armed 
Services, United States Senate, 80th Cong., 1st sess., on 
determining the basis of the contemplated return to 
Hungary of certain horses said to have been brought to 
the United States as captured war matériel; December 3, 
5, 8, 9, 12, 15, 18, 19, 22, and 23, 1947. iii, 328 pp. [De- 
partment of State, 22, 59, 89, 202, $14.] 

Proposed Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Naviga- 
tion Between the United States and the Italian Republic: 
Hearing Before a Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 80th Cong., 2d 
sess., On a proposed treaty of friendship, commerce, and 
navigation between the United States and the Italian 
Republic; April 30, 1948. iii, 87 pp. [Department of 
State, p. 1.] 

Great Lakes Fisheries: Executive Hearings Before the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, House 
of Representatives, 79th Cong., 2d sess., pursuant to the 
authority of H. Res. 38, a resolution authorizing investi- 
gation of the National Defense Program as it relates to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries; 
June 12 and 13, 1946. iv, 689 pp. [Department of State, 
p. 10.] ' 

European Interim Aid and Government and Relief in 
Occupied Areas: Hearings Before the Committee on 
Appropriations, United States Senate, 80th Cong., 1st sess., 
on European interim aid and government and relief in 
occupied areas. ii, 914 pp. [Department of State, pp. 108, 
157, 172, 370, 459, 555, 798. ] 

Hearings on Proposed Legislation To Curb or Control 
the Communist Party of the United States: Hearings 
Before the Subcommittee on Legislation of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, House of Representatives, 80th 
Cong., 2d sess., on H.R. 4422 and H.R. 4581; Public Law 
601 (Section 121, Subsection Q (2)); February 5, 6, 9, 
10, 11, 19, and 20, 1948. iv, 500 pp. 

Amending Section 32 of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act: Hearings Before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Representatives, 80th Cong., 
2d sess., on H.R. 4908, H.R. 5188, and H.R. 5200, bills to 
amend section 32 of the trading with the enemy act ; March 
8, 1948. ili, 70 pp. 
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Bernhard G. Bechhoefer, author of the article on voting in the Se- 
curity Council, is an expert on United Nations affairs, Division of 
United Nations Political Affairs, Office of United Nations Affairs, 
Department of State. 

Andrew W. Anderson, author of the article on the Indo-Pacific Fish- 
eries Council, is an officer in the Fish and Wildlife Service, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Mr. Anderson served as delegate to the 
conference, 
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